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A panegyric of Blessed John Bosco’s educational system. Given in 
New York, February 16, 1930, at the commemoration 
of Don Bosco’s beatification. 


“There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John” (John i, 6). 


ESE words, taken from the sublime introduction to 

the Gospel of St. John, have primary reference, as we 
all know, to St. John the Baptist, who went before Christ 
Jesus, to prepare the way for the Redeemer. But it is not 
inappropriate, I hope, to apply these same words to others, 
and, in particular, to one whose name also was John, sent, 
we believe, to prepare the way of Christ into the hearts and 
souls of men. Indeed, in every age and in every country 
God has sent such men to prepare His way. You have had 
such God-sent men here in your own New York, who fol- 
lowed closely the ideals of Blessed John Bosco, and I can 
tell you of another, in the part of the State that I know 
best, who is surely sent from God, and follows almost identi- 
cally the lines by which Don Bosco approached the souls 
and the hearts of youth, reaching out from there to the 
souls and hearts of all our people, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, in this great land of ours. Herein God never fails us. 
He sends the man, He endows him with the virtues and the 
talents required. He opens the hearts of the Faithful to 
generous support, and when we look at what such men sent 
from God have achieved, we can fairly claim that, in every 
age and in every clime, He, the giver of all good gifts, is 
with us in our struggle to make His name known in works 
of mercy, as well as in other lines of endeavor. 

“There was a man sent from God, whose name -was 
John,” and on his God-given mission the Church has re- 
cently pronounced her solemn approval by raising him to 
the honors of the altar as Blessed John Bosco. To him 
and to his work I desire to devote my words here today, 
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and more particularly to his educational efforts, system and 
method. 

Why do I say that he was a man sent from God? Was 
it because of the great works that he accomplished in his 
lifetime? Oh, no. He did accomplish much. He reached 
results, marvelous results, for which especially in this coun- 
try, where we worship success, he should be held in the 
highest esteem. 


His ACHIEVEMENTS 


He was born in 1815, ordained priest at Turin in 1841, 
and died in 1888. He belongs, therefore, as IT have said, to 
our own time. He was solemnly beatified on June 2, 1929. 
Let me name just a few of the countries into which his 
work has been extended in that short space of time. In 
South America: Argentina, Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, 
Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Venezuela; in Central America, Mexico, in the United States 
and Canada; in the Orient, from Cairo to Shanghai, and 
into Japan; in Europe, outside Italy, in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Ireland, England, Poland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Portugal and Hungary. In each of these countries 
foundations of the Salesian Society and the Sisters of Mary 
Help of Christians have been established within the incred- 
ibly short period between 1860 and the present date. There 
is nothing like it in the history of the Church in recent 
times. I can only compare it with the original spread of the 
Kingdom of Christ: “Into every land there went the sound 
of them and their words unto the ends of the earth.” It 
is truly a most miraculous record. The finger of God was 
surely there, and His right hand has unquestionably sus- 
tained this work. 


THE SECRET OF His SuccEss 


But I prefer to pass from these external achievements, 
which speak for themselves, to a study of the soul and the 
spirit of the Salesian Society, as inspired by its founder. It 
was not for his success in organization, nor for the extent 
of his institutional works that he was beatified, nor is it on 
account of them that I call him “a man sent from God.” 

It is because from his earliest youth he manifested extra- 
ordinary piety and let that piety flow into the rescue of 
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youth who were in neglect or in positive danger, and win- 
ning their hearts at the outset, he led them to the higher 
life of purity and decency and respect for law, and made 
them able, in spite of their shortcomings, to take their place 
as worthy citizens of their country and children of the house- 
hold of God. He worked in the spirit of kindness to his 
young charges; he secured their confidence from the begin- 
ning. He kept that confidence through all the years of 
their dependence on him. And, best of all, he infused that 
spirit into the Salesian Society, wherever it works today, 
and with his blessing from on high, it reaches results that 
are more striking than anything else we have witnessed in 
our time. 

In a moment of exasperation or of inspiration, he ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘Give me the souls of boys,” and the souls of boys 
were given to him in a measure unequaled in the annals of 
modern education. 


His MetTuop 


Some one interested in methods of education may ask: 
“Was his method modern?” It was, in so far as he used for 
the furtherance of his work everything that modern science, 
ingenuity or custom could furnish. He never halted in face 
of an enterprise that challenged him, and he resolved the 
difficulty by adopting any contrivance that educational 
theory or practice recommended. But he infused into his 
method the spirit of Christ, the passion for saving souls, 
thereby not only adopting modern methods but transforming 
them, vivifying them, raising them to a higher level of edu- 
cational usefulness. 

The most fundamental and, at the same time, the most 
perplexing problem of education is the balance of repression 
and expression. Repression can be physical, and this repres- 
sion is, I fear, sometimes over-done. The fear of germs, for 
instance, is emphasized until, in the mind of a sensitive 
child, it becomes a kind of terror. Stress is laid on the in- 
heritance of the child, to the extent that he is brought to 
fear a reversion to the instincts of his more or less remote 
ancestors. Environment is also stressed, until the child is 
expected to be ashamed of his own family and neighbor- 
hood. Contact with a wicked world is brought, by injudi- 
cious religious teachers, to the point that the child goes from 
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school into the world of life frightened beyond all reason 
and all sense into a distrust that is more harmful than help- 
ful. Bad habits are, by thoughtless insistence, so fixed in 
the consciousness of the child that he finds his childish faults 
a millstone round his neck, which sometimes drowns him in 
the depths of the sea of despair. 

All this is repression. But, there is expression, too. Re- 
ligion is a natural mode of expression, and does not exclude 
the physical, the social, the natural and sinless modes of 
expressing boyish exuberance. This was Don Bosco’s meth- 
od. Prayer is a means of expression. Song is a means of 
expression. Pious exercises are a means of expression. The 
Sacraments are not only sources of grace, but also a means 
of expression. Stated observances are a means of expres- 
sion, such as the Sunday Mass, the Friday abstinence, the 
thrice-daily Angelus. All these are means of expression. So 
are recreations, “hikes” as we call them, games and contests, 
amateur theatricals, woodcraft, nature study and all that is, 
in our day, associated with Boy Scout activity. All these 
Don Bosco embodied in his system of education, sanctifying 


them, ennobling them, lifting them up by his religious in- 
spiration. The positive is better than the negative; the 
constructive is more useful than the destructive. Expres- 
sion is better than repression. And it is in these terms that 
I present the educational system of Blessed John Bosco as 
more up-to-date than other systems that call themselves 
modern. 


A Tru ty ScIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


I cannot refrain here from an allusion to the so-called 
scientific attitude towards the child. The child is tested, 
measured, weighed, mentally taken to pieces, placed on the 
psychological dissecting table, and everything recorded ex- 
cept the all-important fact that he is a child of God. Before 
he is a subject for study even by the physician who helps 
to bring him into the world, before he becomes in any sense 
a subject of the State that is so solicitous about him, before 
his mother or his father has seen him, he has been endowed 
with an immortal soul, and it is thus that he becomes, by 
right Divine, a future citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Has this truth no priority of right in the treatment of the 
child? No matter how low he may fall, as child, as boy, as 
man, that dignity is there, and education that ignores it 
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overlooks the oldest, the most sacred, the most inviolable 
right of the child. 

What is sane is scientific, in education as in everything 
else. And religious education is sane, in that it takes into 
account all that is wholesome, natural, healthy in the in- 
terests and aspirations of the young. All this saneness, all 
this wholesomeness, all this naturalness is recognized in 
Don Bosco’s system, and, for that reason, I call his system 
truly scientific. 

There is, I know, another kind of science, the popular 
science of the day, which is constantly telling us how insig- 
nificant we are. Astronomers, more imaginative than fact- 
finding, try to reduce us to a zero in the universe, the vast- 
ness of which they exaggerate. Freudian psychologists 
bring us down to the ooze and slime of the earth as it once 
was, and will not allow us to think that we can rise, even 
now, above the ooze and slime. What can you do with 
youths that are fed on such degrading nonsense, as they are, 
unfortunately, in schools where religion may not be taught? 
Instead, teach the boy and the girl to look upwards towards 
God; give them all that science has securely attained in 
the line of facts; but let their souls soar heavenward to God 
and the higher spiritual values. That, again, is what Don 
Bosco did. He had no patience with theories of the insig- 
nificance of man. He was no believer in the inherent de- 
pravity of man. He taught the child to love God and to 
fear God, too. For there is a fear of God that is filial, that 
is made up largely of love and reverence, a fear that is not 
servile or cringing, but noble, generous, soul-developing, 
not the fear of punishment but the fear of offending; not, if 
I may say so, the fear of the rod, but the fear of God. 


SEx EDUCATION 


And now, presuming on the permission of Your Emi- 
nence, I propose to deal in plain terms with a perplexing 
and most delicate problem in the education of youth. This 
problem is generally referred to as the “sex instinct.” I 
do not like the expression. I prefer to speak of the boy 
instinct in boys and the girl instinct in girls, although I 
acknowledge freely the force of the sentence contained early 
in the Book of Genesis, “Male and female He created 
them.” There is no denying that fact, and there is no use 
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in ignoring it in the moral education of the young. How, 
then, shall moral education proceed? Again, it is a question 
of repression or expression. Unfortunately, there was a 
prevalent French ideal in Don Bosco’s time that relied en- 
tirely on repression. That school, indeed, has not been 
without influence in our own country, with very undesir- 
able results. Yet, I am happy to say that a saner, a more 
Catholic view has restricted the area of this influence. What 
was Don Bosco’s answer? It was expression, and not re- 
pression. But far different was his idea of expression from 
what we now call Freudism. Freud is fraud, and is waning, 
like all frauds will, sooner or later. The expression that 
Don Bosco advocated was indirect, healthy, wholesome, up- 
building, salutary and socially valuable. I say the expres- 
sion is indirect. Sex is a subtle thing in the conscious- 
ness of youth. And it must be met in a subtle manner. 
The physical endowment of the adolescent will always fur- 
nish its problem, and the impulses that arise from it must 
be dealt with. But these impulses may be turned into chan- 
nels that, during adolescence, will save the child from moral 
disaster, and tide over the years until he reaches mature 
sex consciousness. Such channels are games, contests, physi- 
cal exercise, the satisfaction of the emotions in music, in 
amateur plays, and above all, in enthusiasm for spiritual 
heroism and admiration for the virtues of the Saints. Such 
was the educational theory and practice of Don Bosco. On 
the one hand, he repudiated the prevalent French Puri- 
tanism, if such it may be called, and on the other con- 
demned beforehand the abominations that are now styled 
Freudism, but were then known as paganism pure and sim- 
ple. One of his greatest achievements in education was his 
recourse, in this perplexing problem, to means that are inno- 
cent, harmless, character-building, and prepare the way for 
normal sex relations in marriage. He knew very well that 
he did not have to deal with little angels but with ordinary 
children. But he had, besides all the other means, what 
every Catholic teacher has, control by means of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, which catches the errant child before it is 
too late, and sets him into habits of sexual normality before 
serious harm is done. 
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May His Work Go On! 


I have endeavored to show you the work of Blessed John 
Bosco and the spirit that actuated that work. I am confi- 
dent that I have had the sympathetic attention of His Emi- 
nence, who so graciously presides at this function, and who, 
himself, in similar spirit, has done so much for the educa- 
tional, social and spiritual welfare of young people in this 
great Archdiocese. I hope, too, that the thoughts I have 
presented to you have had kindly attention from the prel- 
ates and the dignitaries who grace this ceremony by their 
presence, and also from the Catholic laity, who know and 
appreciate the work of this most recent Saint. 

Above all, I am conscious of the sympathetic understand- 
ing of those priests here present on whom has descended the 
spirit and the institutional training of Don Bosco. They, 
here among us, in many foundations, are continuing his 
noble work, just as he prayed and hoped that it might be 
continued. May that great work go on in the same spirit 
and the same hope to still wider fields and still more note- 
worthy achievements. 

And now I conclude as I began, with the thought that 
men “sent from God” are not unknown to our own day and 
generation. The age of heroic sanctity has not passed. The 
age of miracles, especially miracles of charity, has not 
passed. God is with His Church today, as He was in the 
Apostolic Age. It is still His “One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” 


The Temple of Christian Education 


Very Rev. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 


An address by the President of St. Bonaventure’s College, at the 
investiture of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Boland. Reprinted 
from the Catholic Light, of Scranton, March 28, 1930. 


= me to introduce the subject of my toast by re- 
calling to your minds the scene which is described in 
this morning’s Gospel. We are ushered into the first Chris- 
tian school. The greatest teacher that ever lived, the 
founder and organizer of Christian education, is seen on the 
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top of a “a high mountain apart” whither He had taken His 
three best pupils, Peter, James and John. The lesson which 
He imparts today is one of profound spiritual significance. 
But it is not the lesson of the Transfiguration that I wish 
to comment upon, but rather the naive and simple remark 
of the senior pupil in the school, St. Peter. ‘“Lord,” he says, 
“it is good for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make here 
three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.” Seemingly the Master did not heed the remark; at 
least He gave no answer, but when school was over, Peter 
had learned the answer more effectively than words could 
express. For when the vision had passed, the Gospel tells 
us, the three Apostles “lifting up their eyes saw no one but 
only Jesus.” 

“They saw no one but only Jesus,” for Moses and Elias 
had vanished. Moses, the law-giver of Israel, represents the 
law; Elias, the prophet and teacher of the people, repre- 
sents the art and science of teaching. And Peter understood 
that it was not the Master’s intention to build a separate 
tabernacle for Moses, and one for Elias, but rather to build 
a tabernacle or, may I say, a temple in which all the forces 
of His kingdom, spiritual and educational, would be assem- 
bled, and in which He was to rule and teach, alone and su- 
preme. 

I refer to the temple of Christian Education, which only 
a few weeks ago has been so forcefully described by the true 
successor of that same Peter, our gloriously reigning Pontiff, 
Pius XI. He minces no words and uses no empty phrases 
when he defines the meaning, when he points out the right- 
ful masters, when he determines the subject and delineates 
the environment, when he states, with true apostolic free- 
dom and certainty, the genuine objective of the grand and 
momentous work of Christian education. And as we read 
this masterpiece of erudition and pedagogical discernment, 
from the first line to the last, we seem to perceive in each 
line the echo of St. Matthew’s sentence, “They saw no one 
but only Jesus.” 


Two Fatse TENDENCIES 


And, as if our Holy Father recalled the lesson that was 
impressed upon his illustrious predecessor of 1,900 years ago, 
he warns Christian educators against the tabernacles that 
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have been built without the thought of religion, those tem- 
ples of education that we see towering on high, serving not 
infrequently a type of education which is false in principles 
and unwholesome in methods. 

Perhaps we may reduce all of such systems to two main 
tendencies. And if I may link them, for the sake of com- 
parison, to the names of Moses and Elias, we behold on the 
one hand the work of education, as inspired, ruled and 
standardized by purely material, civic, social, or national 
laws and interests. Sparta was the cradle of this tendency 
and its latest offshoots are witnessed in the Bolshevism of 
Russia. But whether we refer to such systems as Bol- 
shevism, Imperialism, Caesarism, Gallicanism, Josephinism, 
or Communism, it is easy to observe in all of them the note 
of Secularism. Its characteristic is that it makes educa- 
tion subservient to an organization whose highest aim is its 
material welfare. 

On the other hand, there is what the Pontiff styles peda- 
gogical Naturalism. ‘This tendency does not aim directly 
at the perfection of the community, but of the individual. 


In its domain the liberal-minded teacher or pedagogue holds 
supreme sway. His philosophy is that of Nietzsche and his 
theology smacks of Pelagius. He believes that education 
should be drawn out of human nature itself and should be 
evolved by its unaided powers. And the name of such peda- 
gogues is legion. 


THEIR LIKENESSES AND DIFFERENCES 


Both tendencies have much in common, and sometimes 
they seem to travel apace. It is only by the light of the 
principles of Christ that their differences are clearly con- 
trasted. Secularism usurps authority for which it has no 
warrant; it sets up a standard which does not adequately 
meet man’s rightful claims to perfection and happiness; it 
establishes an objective which is hopelessly short of the mark 
and which reveals a painfully distorted outlook on man’s 
true destiny. Naturalism, on the other hand, sins by pre- 
sumption, in that it assumes the existence in man’s nature 
of certain powers and resources that do not exist. It cre- 
ates a standard which is as airy and vague in its delineation 
as it is uncertain, nay impossible, of attainment. It believes 
in the all-saving efficacy, in the sovereign monopoly of edu- 
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cation, in spite of the negative verdict of all history, in 
defiance of the misery, poverty, and discontent around us. 

Thus, while secularism jumps at the effect without test- 
ing the cause, naturalism starts from an unreal cause and 
gropes after an imaginary effect. The former embodies the 
glorification of the State or organized society, the latter, the 
glorification of human nature. Do we claim that these 
tendencies are entirely devoid of good, of noble aspirations, 
of real values? By no means; and yet we know that some 
day, when they shall have exhausted themselves, when they 
are about to pass on into new metamorphoses, the world will 
lift up its eyes and will see nothing that is real and lasting 
but only Jesus. 


THE TRUE IDEAL 


“Jesus Christ, yesterday, and today; and the same for- 
ever.” That is the motto of the Pope’s Encyclical; that 
should be the motto of Christian education; it should be 
written in large letters over all our schools. Our schools 
are not tabernacles built apart; they are built under the 
very roof of the Church, like the anteroom’in the temple 
where the twelve-year-old Saviour was found when He said 
to His parents: “How is it that you sought me? Did you 
not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
That is the place for every child, and it is the parents’ duty 
to bring him there. For, under the Church, education is 
primarily a parental right, and in the second place, a State 
right. In the atmosphere of religion, and there alone, does 
the child assimilate a normal, genuine and fervent regard 
and love for both home and country and for all that is good 
and noble. Oaks do not grow on sand, and cedars wither 
away on the plain. But plant them on the lofty heights of 
Libanus, and they will reach out their mighty branches to 
the very clouds of heaven. 

Patriotism is not a religion; it is a virtue. Cut it off 
from the living stem of religion; deprive it of the vital sap 
of grace and example, and it will eke out the morbid ex- 
istence of a pallid hot-house plant. Our patriotism is broad 
and noble and full of fire, because it thrives on the fertile 
soil of faith and love; it embraces and caresses the flag, and 
raises it aloft, close to the Cross of Christ which is the sym- 
bol of a greater fatherland beyond the stars. 
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The Church has proven herself to be the educator par 
excellence throughout the ages. She is the mother of all 
civilized nations and races; she has stood at the cradle of 
every great school; she has cast her benign look of approval 
or recognition upon every great scholar whose philosophy 
was not of the fleeting moment, but of enduring value. And 
as She witnessed empires rise and fall, and as disaster 
wrought wreck and ruin around her, and as the swift whirl- 
wind of new movements and new systems of thought be- 
smirched and tore her very mantle, she remained calm and 
strong, ready and willing at all times to heal the wounds 
and extend soothing remedies. Who will say that she does 
not know human nature, with all its passions, all its defects, 
all its whims and fancies? Her philosophy does not touch 
extremes, it is tempered by a note of sane optimism. She 
does not assume that man’s nature is perfect; neither does 
she condemn it as corrupt. She has consistently diagnosed 
it as suffering from the wound inflicted by Adam’s sin; but 
she is confident that with the aid of her sacramental forces, 
in the bright sunshine of Divine grace, human nature will 


regain its health and grow up to mental and moral maturity. 


TrimeE-TESTED 


But, our critics cry, your system is antiquated; your 
methods are time-worn; your standards do not meet the re- 
quirements of modern enlightenment and culture. We an- 
swer, it is true we are conservative, but our conservatism 
is not blindfolded. We respect what is old and venerable 
and enduring; but we reject what is antiquated and obso- 
lete. Time-tested is not the same as time-worn. The best 
standards are those which not merely stand the test of every 
movement that rises with the flood and falls with the ebb, 
but those which are based upon that wisdom ‘which reaches 
from end to end mighty, ordering all things sweetly.” And 
we are not progressive? “What gray hairs are on the head 
of Judah!” exclaims Cardinal Newman. Read the Pope’s 
Encyclical. Read the Canon Law of the Church. We seek 
to adopt the very best that modern education can offer. 
And if we should become remiss, a call will surely be 


sounded from the watch-towers of Judah to remind us of our 
sacred duty. 
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LooKING BEYOND TIME 


Our critics boast of high aims, of standards that are 
prompted by vision, broad-mindedness and thoroughness. 
We protest that our aims and standards are not inferior, 
but far superior, inasmuch as they reach into the super- 
natural world and inasmuch as we do not consider our work 
accomplished until at the end of the journey Mother Church 
breathes over our charges the beautiful words: Pretiosa in 
conspectu Domini mors sanctorum ejus. 

They boast of the highest type of culture and refinement. 
The culture that we impart adorns the whole man, mind and 
heart, body and soul, and the aim of our refinement is 
fully to restore in the hearts of the young the image of God 
Himself. 

They boast of producing perfect gentlemen and perfect 
ladies, worthy members of society. We have no grievance 
there, but our objective is a superior endowment: strength 
of character in the boy, purity of heart and a fine sense of 
modesty in the girl; and to this end we place before them 
in season and out of season the spotless mirrors of the car- 
penter Boy of Nazareth and the virgin of the David’s royal 
kin. 

They boast of bringing up hundred-per-cent citizens and 
successful men of the world. We commend their efforts, but 
we have learned that the citizenship which endures beyond 
the grave is “as strong as death,” and that loyalty to God 
postulates, by intrinsic necessity, the highest type of love 
and loyalty to our country; that the same love of God 
postulates love and justice and fairness towards all our 
neighbors because they are the children of God, and that the 
keynote of all success and contentment in this world is 
sounded in clearest accents around the hearth of a truly 
Christian home. 


A Goat WortTH THE EFFORT 


With such lofty aims before us, with such a glorious past 
behind us, with such a scholar on Peter’s throne leading us, 
there is no alternative, O priests of God, but to put forth 
our united efforts and to adorn with unprecedented luster 
the name of Catholic education. But let us not look down 
in disdain upon everything that is not ours. There are many 
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things outside of our precincts that are worthy of com- 
mendation, worthy of imitation and emulation. Give me the 
true scholar, the sincere educator of any school or any race 
or any religion, and he is my friend. But I do not help my 
friend by keeping out of his way. Broadmindedness does 
not mean the sacrifice of principle. If we are the salt of 
the earth, our influence must indeed penetrate where strength 
and direction are most needed. Catholic education has a 
mission in this country: it is called to direct into steady 
channels a movement which, though shifting and drifting, is 
nevertheless prompted by an abundance of good will, keen 
scholarship and lofty idealism. 

However, let us enter the field not with bashful apolo- 
gies, but with the firm conviction that we are children of a 
mother who has saved the arts and sciences for the world; 
that we are the sons of the Fathers, the Doctors, the Scholars 
of undying fame; that we are graduates of a school which, 
in the words of the Seraphic Doctor, teaches above all, not 
the scientia quae inflat, but the scientia quae aedificat. 

“The knowledge which buildeth up.” And so it must 
be our constant care that as our youths gradually climb up 
the educational ladder, from the lowest grade to the highest 
class in the university, Christ be formed in them and, as it 
were, grow up with them, into perfect manhood. And let 
each grade and each school be set towards this objective. 
The grammar school should inculcate in the tender heart 
of the child devotion to our holy Faith; the high school, 
a fervent inspiration; the college, a manly conviction; the 
university, strenuous action; the seminary, however, at the 
top of the ladder, the power of exemplification, as it befits 
the Alter Christus. 

And to you, Dear Monsignor, who are known to us first 
and foremost as a true priest of Christ, I extend today the 
greetings of your Alma Mater with the sincere and prayerful 
wish that you continue the work of education which you 
have so nobly begun; that you make Holy Rosary School a 
typical embodiment of the classic Encyclical of Pius XI who 
today has graciously called you to his intimate household; 
that you aid with your brother-priests of this great diocese 
your worthy Bishop in his ambitious program of education, 
for says St. Ignatius, Cum episcopo subjecti sitis Jesu 
Christo. And then, when many, yes, many years from now, 
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some graduates of your school will stand around your grave 
and say a fervent prayer, they will not fail to realize the 
truth of what Matthew wrote, “They saw no one, no one 
in their memory of you, but only Jesus.” 


Student Sodalists as Leaders 
Rt. Rev. JoHNn F. O’HErN, D.D. 


An address of welcome by the Bishop of Rochester to the student 
Sodalists gathered at Rochester March 9, 1930. Reprinted 
from Mariana, the organ of Western New York 
Student Sodality Conference, March, 1930. 


EAR Sodalists: My first word this afternoon is a word 

of welcome to our city and our diocese. Your coming 
here today marks a new era or epoch in our Church history, 
linking us of the nineteenth century with the student bodies 
of the middle of the fifteenth century in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Rome where the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was first established in the year 1563 at the Gregorian 
or Roman College. Thus we see that this organization has 
extended over more than three and a half centuries from the 
little group of seventy students first organized by the Jesuit 
Father Leunis, to the world-wide organization of our times 
embracing thousands of Sodalists in every part of the Cath- 
olic world. And so we consider it a great privilege and 
honor for the episcopal city of Rochester to welcome to the 
academic halls of Nazareth College and Nazareth Academy 
the first Lenten Congress of all the student Sodalists of West- 
ern New York, and to offer them our hospitality and our 
episcopal blessing. 


SCOPE OF THE SODALITY 


The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to which you 
belong, is not merely a confraternity, although it is some- 
times called such for it verifies all the elements of the defini- 
tion of a confraternity, but in the strictest sense of the word 
it is more than a confraternity. For the Sodality of Our 
Lady is distinguished from confraternities, strictly so called, 
inasmuch as its members have no particular dress, its func- 
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tions are all of a private character, by the particular bond 
which binds its members together, and by the greater free- 
dom of action and expansion of its growth and development. 
Hence it is not a mere pious union whereby good Catholics 
are united in the all-important work of sanctifying them- 
selves in their own particular state of life. Inasmuch as the 
main purpose of the Sodality of Our Lady is the practice of 
devotion to her, the Sodality may be defined as a religious 
body which aims at fostering in its own members an ardent 
devotion, reverence, and filial love towards the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary by striving after personal perfection and by prac- 
tising apostolic good works. When canonically erected and 
united to the central Sodality in Rome, known as the Prima 
Primaria, which had its origin in the Annunciation Church 
connected with the Roman College and which consisted of 
the older students of the first group organized, its members 
enjoy extraordinary indulgences and spiritual blessings that 
have been conferred upon them by various Supreme Pontiffs. 


DEVOTION TO MARY 


Now, first as to devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
We all know that the Catholic Church is distinguished from 
all other forms of religion in this particular, that she teaches 
and practises spe@lal honor and veneration to the Mother of 
God, so that no one may be considered a good Catholic who 
does not practise a real and filial devotion to Mary Immacu- 
late. The place of the Blessed Virgin in the economy of 
the Redemption is, indeed, an all-important one. St. Ber- 
nard and others have not hesitated to tell us that all graces, 
salvation and sanctification come to us through the hands 
of the Queen of Heaven. Some of the greatest saints, like 
St. Philip Neri, have had such a lively and filial devotion 
to this good Mother that they did not hesitate to express it 
by writing her personal letters. Moreover, the faith of that 
Catholic man or woman is very questionable, who is lacking 
in a tender and filial devotion to the Mother of God. 

How essential, then, is it not for our young people, es- 
pecially young men and women who are being educated in 
the higher things of life and who will be confronted with 
some of the greatest problems of intellectual and moral char- 
acter, to be devout clients of her who is called Sedes Sapien- 
tiae—seat of wisdom. Under her guidance and protection 
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our Catholic collegiate students may hope to study and at- 
tain personal perfection in their individual lives, while at the 
same time they are developing their minds and strengthening 
their wills in the habits of serious and uplifting study. They 
should above all give examples of practical Catholic lives to 
their fellow-men, inasmuch as they have been blessed beyond 
others with the opportunities of a higher education. Hence, 
we might say that devotion to the Blessed Mother and per- 
sonal perfection in the lives of our Catholic student bodies 
are correlative terms which go hand in hand to build up 
strong Catholic characters. They should know the Church 
and her history and her devotions and her works of charity, 
her works of religion. They should interest themselves in 
the spiritual and temporal needs of their fellow-men as 
leaders in Catholic action, something which has been pro- 
claimed time and again by our present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI. 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


How interesting, then, is not the program of the discus- 
sions which have taken place this afternoon, containing sub- 
jects that should be of vital interest to the students of our 
Catholic colleges. The liturgy, or the outward dress or ex- 
pression of Holy Mother the Church in revealing and mak- 
ing known the great mysteries of Faith to her millions of 
children, the use of the Missal, that wonderful book which 
has come down through the ages and which contains in the 
Canon of the Mass the very liturgy and phraseology of the 
Apostles themselves, the Church’s feasts and seasons as dis- 
tributed throughout the ecclesiastical year, catechetical work 
of teaching the young and the ignorant in the mysteries of 
Faith, the reading and spreading of Catholic literatute, the 
establishment of clubs and bureaus for social-welfare work, 
the popularizing of the Rosary and the living example of 
virtuous lives as manifested in the example of Sodalists—all 
these should make a mighty appeal to the hearts and minds 
and consciences of a body of students such as I see be- 
fore me. 

Yes, we need to advance the cause of Catholic student 
action and Catholic student leadership. You are to be the 
leaders in Catholic circles of tomorrow and the coming dec- 
ades. You should be trained to take initiative, to take 
responsibility, to foster and to organize your fellow-men in 
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the cause of God, the Church, and religion. You are banded 
together into a students’ spiritual society and you should 
develop from it a consciousness that will make you more 
self-reliant, more unselfish, spontaneous, and interested in 
others, and more militant and ready to stand up for the 
defense of Holy Mother Church and her many interests. 
The leadership which you are developing here will find ex- 
pression later on in the great big world where you should aim 
to be true Catholic leaders on whom the Hierarchy, the par- 
ish priest, and your less fortunate brethren may be able 
to lean for strength, encouragement, and the promotion of 
God’s work in the world. Nor should you forget that this 
Sodality has been, under God, an auspicious means of form- 
ing the lives and characters of some of the greatest saints, 
both men and women, in the Church. This Sodality has re- 
ceived the sanction and blessings of many of the Supreme 
Pontiffs, including our late beloved and Holy Father, Pope 
Pius X. Moreover, congresses such as these have been sanc- 
tioned by apostolic blessings as early as 1904 at the meeting 
in Barcelona, Spain, and again in 1907 at Linz. The very 
first approval of Sodality congresses, given by Father Gen- 
eral Martin of the Society of Jesus in 1903, and again by 
Father General Wernz, show how dear they have been to 
the hearts of the highest superiors of the Society of Jesus. 
It was my privilege to know both of these distinguished 
Jesuits while living in the city of Rome, and I wish to pay 
tribute to them today and to their distinguished body of 
educators, missionaries, and workers in every field of the 
Church of God. 

May your coming here today, dear Sodalists, be an oc- 
casion of new inspiration and new resolve for greater efforts 
in your own personal sanctification, as also to work for the 
honor and glory of God and your fellow-men. Be worthy 
Sodalists, be zealous in following out the rules of the So- 
dality, and live up to them; be earnest in preparing your- 
self for the leadership, and above all give good example to 
your fellow-students now and to your neighbor later on. In 
whatever walk of life or whatever community you find your- 
selves as future graduates, carry to your daily life the spirit 
of the true Sodalist, with love for Mary and with love for 
your fellow-men, and Christian charity. Seek out the needs, 
spiritual and temporal, of those among whom you find your- 
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self. Offer your services to your Bishops, to your parish 
priest, or to some confraternity of the Church which is striv- 
ing to practise the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
Learn the names of these spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy and see how far you are putting them into practice in 
your daily lives, and then you will mean a great deal to 
Mother Church and her cause, to your fellow-men whose 
interests you have at heart, and to yourself, because you are 
striving to do the things that are higher and spiritual, the 
things that are worth while, while carrying on your vocation 
in life. God bless you, and may this day be recorded in 
red letters in the history of the Sodalities of Western New 
York. 


Writers and Readers 


An editorial from the London Universe, December 6, 1929. 


AT Catholicism in this country can command ample 

talent for controversy, and that it contributes more 
than its proportionate share to original contemporary 
thought and literature, is a well-known fact which any one 
who reads the contents and the publishers’ advertisements 
in our present issue will readily acknowledge. But does the 
literary and controversial talent which exists among Cath- 
olics in modern England have anything like the full effect 
that might reasonably be expected? 

We are obliged reluctantly to say that it does not, and 
that its inability to exert its due influence is largely attrib- 
utable to the indifference of Catholics themselves. For 
some weeks we have been publishing a correspondence con- 
cerning the distribution of Catholic books and periodicals in 
public libraries, which has elicited the opinions of experi- 
enced observers in many parts of the country. The public 
libraries are not the only test in such matters, but they 
afford a reliable indication which is in fact confirmed in 
other directions. 

Several reflections must occur to any one who considers 
the very remarkable list of Catholic names, and especially 
of recent converts, among the most widely read contempo- 
rary writers and publicists, and also the distinct charac- 
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teristics of the Catholic publishers’ lists. That Catholic 
authors who have attained a very wide public should be 
published chiefly by non-Catholic publishers is not surpris- 
ing. But the fact usually compels them to write primarily 
for non-Catholic readers, and in consequence to avoid sub- 
jects which are not likely to interest their wider public. 

Some of our most distinguished Catholic writers have 
expressed themselves very frankly on the subject. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, for instance, explained in a public 
speech not long ago, that since he became a Catholic he had 
written a book with a strong religious interest. The result 
had been an immediate and catastrophic decline in his sales, 
which had given the London publishers such a shock that his 
relations with them were much embarrassed for long after- 
wards. 

Sir Philip Gibbs was still more outspoken in a speech 
at a Catholic function some years ago. Asking himself why 
Catholic writers did not respond to the frequent entreaties 
that they should write Catholic books, he asserted that the 
answer was quite simple. Very few of them, he said, would 
now be alive if they had persevered in such an attempt, as 
they would have starved to death long ago. Instead, they 
are obliged to study the interests of a vast public which 
takes no interest in religion; and we may say in passing 
that no man living has shown more remarkably than Sir 
Philip, with his unrivaled popular following in this country 
and in America, that a born Catholic is by no means out of 
touch with the feelings of those who have lost the Faith. 

Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, it is true, have attained 
national reputations by writings in which Catholicism looms 
very large. But for most Catholic writers such success can 
be won only by cultixating less specialised interests. The 
serious question is the fate of those who attempt to write 
definitely Catholic books. With nearly 3,000,000 Catholics 
in this country and some 3,000,000 more in Ireland, it 
should surely be possible for Catholic writers who devote 
much labor and study to writing original work on important 
Catholic matters to meet with a much larger response than 
they have hitherto been able to find. 

It is a fine thing that so many distinctly Catholic pub- 
lishers should be willing to risk money and to devote their 
energies to publishing a continual output of Catholic litera- 
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ture. But any one who studies their catalogues must be 
struck by the obvious result of the adverse conditions in 
which they work. So long as the public who will read 
Catholic books is deplorably limited, the publisher must 
face two alternatives. Either he must publish small books 
at a very low price in the hope of attracting book buyers, or, 
if he issues an important book, he must publish it at so high 
a price that only the well-to-do or the reference libraries 
and institutions can be expected to buy it. In either case 
the author must be content with a remuneration so small 
that he cannot afford the time to write books. 

We are quite confident that there is a remedy for such 
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conditions, at least to some extent, if the Catholic public 
will take a reasonable interest in the production of Cath- ex 
olic literature. Some weeks ago we asked our readers’ atten- an 
tion to an appeal by one of the few Catholics who is in me 
charge of a public library. His experience, which is borne an 
out in most places, is that Catholics are “not a good read- on 
ing public,” and that when Catholic books and periodicals of 
have been bought for the public libraries they are not read. 
Subsequent correspondence on the same subject has re- of 
vealed many complaints also that in public libraries no ne 
Catholic weekly newspaper is in the reading rooms, although eX 
most of the Protestant weeklies are always found there. ul 
There is no use in blaming the librarians, whose business is to pl 
provide whatever books or periodicals are locally demanded. be 
The sole fault lies with the indifference of Catholics who s 
will not take the trouble even to ask for Catholic books 1 
and periodicals, and to read them often enough to justify H 
their being taken. W 
The remedy is so simple, and its effect should be so con- t 
siderable, that we hope it will be applied vigorously during R 
the coming year. In the absence, up till now, of such sup- 
port, two serious results have inevitably ensued. Young c 
Catholic writers with knowledge and literary ability are dis- ) 
couraged from writing, while those who do write are com- c 
pelled to avoid forms of literature which have any connec- ) 
tion with their Faith. And at the same time the Catholic it 
case is allowed to go by default, in the public libraries ( 
which are now so large a factor in popular education, while e 
the books and periodicals of agnostics and anti-Catholics are r 


bought freely and are in constant demand. 


